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PRAYER OF THE BOUND. 





By Ethel Griffith. 





Father of All, grant me this single 
plea: 
God of the Open Sky, 
Let me go free! 
As wide aS mighty winds Thy earth 
around. 
O Lord, the loosened throat; 
The soul unbound! 
To me the rugged heart of mountains 
bare; 

The hoar strength of Thy hills, 
God of the Open Air! 
Unchecked and wild Thy 
waves drive free; 
Grant me my course as they, 

Lord of the Untamed Sea! 
Father of All, grant me this single 
plea: 
God of the Open Sky, 
Let me go free! 


mighty 


—Out West. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has just rendered a decision 
which invalidates thousands of di- 
vorees granted during the past quar- 
ter of a century by the courts of the 
different States. It will deprive a 
multitude of families both of their 
property and of their legal status. 
Thousands of women who have for 
years honestly believed themselves to 
be legally married find their marriages 
declared illegal, and tens of thousands 
of children are stamped with illegiti- 
macy. And all this widespread un- 
settlement of long-established relations 
is brought about by a majority of one 
vote: for the judges stood five to four. 
Ought not women to have a represen- 
tative on the Supreme Bench? 


The 





Whether the ruling now made by 
the court be sound or unsound, wheth- 
er it be a good thing or a bad thing as 
regards the future, some way ought to 
be found by which this interpretation 
of the law shall not be retroactive. 
Otherwise incalculable injustice must 
be inflicted upon a vast number of 
persons who have acted in good faith 
under the law as interpreted by the 
courts of their respective States. And 
could there be a more striking object 
lesson on the injustice of excluding 
women from all voice in making laws 
by which women and children are so 
vitally affected? 





Let each of our readers write to his 
or her Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, 





all the teachers who come there marry 
so quickly that it is almost impossible 
to keep the schools open. Girls who 
are engaged for domestic help or for 
any other kind of work forthwith mar- 
ry and become unavailable, and the 
residents of Jackson who need women’s 
help are in despair. Let us see, did 
not someone say that if women were 
allowed to vote, love and matrimony 
would cease? In Wyoming women 
have had full suffrage for 37 years, 
and, according to the U. S. census of 
1900, Wyoming has the smallest pro- 
portion of unmarried women to its 
population of any State in the Union. 





Let no one fail to read the article by 
Prof. Kelly on equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado. It is valuable testimony from a 
man of education and standing, who 
went to Colorado as an opponent, but 
has been converted by the practical 
results. 





Mrs. E. Frances Weber, president of 
the Des Moines Woman’s Club, was 
the first woman to cast her vote at the 
recent election on bonding the city for 
the river improvement levy. The wo- 
men of Iowa have had the right to 
vote on special tax questions ever 
since 1894, but it was the first time 
such a question had been submitted in 
Des Moines since the passage of the 
law, and hence the first chance that the 
women of that city had had to vote. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Mattie M. Marshall, a grand niece 
of former Chie: Justice Marshall of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, is a rural 
mail-carrier connected with the post 
office of Granite City, Il. Miss Mar- 
shall is 23 years old. She received her 
appointment in 1904. She travels daily 
her route of 21 miles out of the Granite 
City post office, and delivers from 4,000 
to 5,000 pieces of mail each month. 
Her salary is $720 a year. She serves 
about 100 families. 

The Anthony League—the society of 


young people of Rochester, N. Y., 
which was formed in honor of the 
eighty-sixth birthday of Miss Susan B. 


Anthony,—has taken up the study of 
municipal government. <A paper 
“The Common Council” was read at 
the last meeting. The League has re- 
ceived from Miss Mary Anthony a 
copy of the “Life and Work of Susan 
B. Anthony,” and has decided to read 
portions of the book at each meeting 
until it is finished. There are fifty 
young men and women of school age 
in the League. Miss Florence N. How- 
ard is president. 

A fifteen-year-old girl of Brussels 
has invented a turntable for reversing 
the direction of motor cars. The in- 
vention was the outcome of watching 
the difficulty of maneuvering heavy 
motor wagons in the streets. The girl 
explained her idea to a designer, who 
drew up the plans for the invention, 
and a patent was secured in the name 
of Esther de Susi, daughter of Coun- 
tess de Susi. Motor experts say that 
the new turntable will be of great 
value. 

F. M. A 


POSTPONE THE MEMORIALS. 





Memorials of different kinds to Miss 
Anthony have already been planned, 
and more will doubtless be planned in 
the future. But if Miss Anthony could 
still speak to us, she would certainly 
urge all the friends who are thus hon- 
oring her memory to put off the collec- 
tion of money for any and all of these 





memorials until the issue of the suf- | 


frage 
ed. 
this world were for that amendment; 


| her dying wish was that Oregon should 
asking them to vote the ap-| be the fifth free State. 


propriation needed for an investigation campaign is on, she would desire that | 


women 
al- 


of the industrial condition of 
and children in the United States; 
so to vote for the compulsory education 
and anti-child-labor bills for 


trict of Columbia. 





of Jackson, Wy., have 
appeal through the press 
They say 


tesidents 
sent out an 
for women to teach school. 


the Dis- | 


| time, 


no suffrage money should be diverted | 


| from the immediate field of ‘pattle for 


any personal tribute. 

In 
gon will be decided. 
let 
she can 


a few weeks the question in Ore- 
During this short 
suffragist send what 
afford to Mrs. Harriet 
O., to aid the 
that all 


every 
he or 
Taylor Upton at Warren, 


We believe who 


campaign. 


amendment in Oregon is decid- | 
Miss Anthony’s last thoughts in| 


are planning memorials to Miss An- 
thony will see the propriety of this. 

Let the memorials wait till after 
June 6. There will be plenty of time 
after that to raise money for them, 
and a multitude of women and men 
who will be glad to give. 

A. S. B. 





PROFESSOR KELLY ON SUFFRAGE 
IN COLORADO. 





Prof. Harry E. Kelly, formerly of 
the Iowa State University, now en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Denver, 
has addressed an open letter to State 
Senator A. H. Gale, of Iowa, giving 
his observations on equal suffrage. 
Prof. Kelly says in part: 

Since I left Iowa and came to Colo- 
rado, you have frequently requested 
me to state my opinion of woman suf- 
frage. I came here with very lit- 
tle interest in the subject, and perhaps 
with very little respect for it. Having 
resided in Colorado nearly seven 
years, and during that time having ob- 
served the political and social condi- 
tions here, I have rather unconsciously 
arrived at an opinion. 

The great value in woman suffrage 
consists in this, that it gives dynamic 
force to a fresh and vital interest in 
the State. Women are not much con- 


cerned with mere partisan politics; 
and experience in the States where 
woman suffrage is in force clearly 


shows that their interest cannot be 
aroused in mere partisan strife. But 
they are interested in the questions 
which we may call more distinctly so- 
cial. Their interests center around 
questions affecting education, public 
cleanliness, public morality, civic 
beauty, charities and correction, 
public health, public libraries— 
and such subjects as more _in- 
timatelvy affect home life, and con- 
duce to the prosperity of the fam- 
ily. I do not say that men are not 
interested in such subjects, for that 
would be untrue; but I do say that 
such an interest is fundamental in the 
intellectual activity of women. Men 
lose sight of these important considera- 
tions in the mad scramble of partisan 
warfare for offices, but women will 
not see them obscured by anything. 
Therefore, when you permit women to 
vote, you bring into the service of the 
State a great part of the population 
with a primary interest in these vital 
subjects, which among men have ‘al- 
Ways been obscured by other consider- 
ations and sacrificed in the turmoil of 
partisan strife. We get a more earnest 
attention to these great civilizing in- 
fluences by permitting women to vote. 

Colorado has exemplified the truth 
of this. Women in this State (of course 
I am speaking of women as a class, 
and not of any individual), are not 
politicians, in the common meaning 
of the word; indeed, they are much 
less so than they were at the time of 
the adoption of woman suffrage. They 
are not primarily interested in filling 
the offices with particular individuals, 


or with particular partisans, as 
men are, and they are not office- 
seekers themselves; but they have 


shown here an increasing interest, and 
a powerful influence, in promoting the 
various kinds of social measures. In- 
deed, it has been charged that they 
show too little interest in the mere fill- 
ing of offices; but I cannot see the force 
of such a criticism, if they improve 
the State by their influence elsewhere 
exerted. Somebody will say that this 
sort of improvement may be accom- 
plished by women without the suf- 
frage; but this is not true. The lowa 
politician ignores a delegation of wo- 
men whom he disregards with impun- 
ity; but the Colorado politician en- 
deavors to satisfy their demands, be- 
cause, if spurned, they can and will 
use their power, and therefore they 
must have respectful treatment. Their 
power to protect and enforce their in- 
terests and demands gives them their 
usefulness to the State. Politicians in 
Colorado do not speak disparagingly 
of woman suffrage; and in convention 
assembled they have a care that the 
votes of women shall not be alienated. 


The fact that women vote insures 
good nominations, an advocacy of 
laudable measures, and a_ respectful 


attitude toward subjects in which wo- 
men are interested. 
One of the arguments against wo- 


man suffrage was that it would create 
| 


While that | 


| effect 


discord in the family, because husband 
and wife would vote different tick 
and on that account would fall: 
partisan disputes, which would wreck 
the peace of home life. In the same 
breath it was asserted, paradoxi 
that woman suffrage would 
merely increasing the 
of votes, without changing 
hbecnuuse women would vote 
their husbands, fathers or 
was further urged that 
enter politics as a ation 
lect their family duties. It was 
declared that woman suffrage would 
change character of women and 


of num- 
the re 
as did 
li 


ber 
sult, 
brothers. 
vo ond nee 
also 
e 


+7 
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ets, | 
into | 


“ally. | 
have the, 


women would | 


render them bold, brazen and mascu- 
line. 

Experience with woman suffrage has 
proved that such arguments are worse 
than baseless. Colorado has never 
heard of a case of family discord that 
was even alleged to have originated 
in woman suffrage. It is probably 
true that the members of a family are 
inclined to stand together upon politi- 
cal questions, much as they are upon 
religious questions; but my experience 
would indicate that this fact broadens 
the family interest in public affairs, 
because women, disregarding the mere 
scramble for office, direct the family 
interest along the line of social ques- 
tions, in addition to the interest in 
partisan politics. So I would say that, 
while woman suffrage increases the 
number of votes, it gives us an in- 
creased breadth of public interest in 
social welfare. Neither has woman 
suffrage rendered politics attractive to 
women as a vocation, nor has it had 
any other effect on their character 
than to multiply their social interests, 
and widen their intellectual horizon. 
Their right to vote has not made them 
less dutiful as mothers and wives. If 
any woman in Colorado is bold and 
brazen, she is not so on account of 
woman suffrage. In fact, women of 
that character may be found even in 
lowa. And effeminate men are seat- 
tered around over the globe, irrespec- 
tive of the extent or character of the 
suffrage. 


It is contended that women do not 


wish to vote. This may be true, 
doubtless is, of a few women who 
have no property interests, and are 


not concerned in any employment out- 
side of very agreeable family relations, 
and who are not inclined toward much 
intellectual activity. And practically 
the same may be said of men of a cor- 
responding class, by many of whom 
the right to vote is not looked upon as 
worth using. But the great class of 
women who are under the necessity of 
having some concern about their live- 
lihood, and who have, as a great ma- 
jority of the strong, active, thinking 
women of this country have, a really 
heartfelt interest in the social welfare, 
sincerely desire to vote. If you con- 
sult simply the desire of women, you 
will find the charge that they do not 
want the suffrage to be baseless. And, 
whether they want it or not, if by ex- 
tending it to them you can raise up a 
new and powerful interest in the most 
vital concerns within the State, you 
should not hesitate to place upon them 
the duty of contributing what they 
can to the social welfare, even though 
they might accept the obligation with 
heavy hearts. The right to vote is not 
a public amusement to be enjoyed as 
a privilege; it is rather the citizen’s 
conscientious labor for the State. If 
by voting we determined merely what 
individuals, as such, should hold of- 
fice, the task might be handed over to 
the office-seekers themselves, with no 
harm to the people. 


It is said that, if the suffrage is ex- 
tended to women, the moral women 
will not vote, and that the immoral 
women will vote as the police desire. 


If this is true, the objection may be 
eradicated by selecting better police- 
men. Certainly the bad characters of 
the police should not be permitted to 
disqualify women for voting. I have 
personally labored in registering vot- 
ers in two of the wards in Denver, and 
I can remember having seen only one 
woman who refused to be registered 
on the ground that she did not want 


to vote. Many men refused upon that 
ground. The women in Colorado vote 
solidly when there is anything in a 


campaign that appeals to their inter- 
est; and in all elections their vote is 
large. Among them, of course, there 
are some bad women, just as among 
men there are some bad men, and evil 
persons, male as well as female, gen- 
erally find reasons for voting. But I 
apprehend that nobody has any 
scheme by which the suffrage can bo 
so restricted as to exclude persons 
who are evil-minded. The rain must 
fall on the just as well as the unjust. 
There is not a city in the world where 
the vote of evil women could -be of 
enough consequence to be worthy of 
serious consideration in a controversy 
like this. 

Do not mislead yourself into think- 
ing that you dislike woman suffrage 
because you would not like to see your 
wife going to the polls, as you say, 
“amid surroundings so disgusting to a 
refined woman.” That is only 
shine, for under woman suffrage, 
we have seen in Colorado, the voting 
booths are placed in most respectable 
and acceptable quarters, largely in 
private houses, with surroundings that 





| offer no opportunity for criticism. 
Within the limits of a letter it is 
impossible to do more than express an 
opinion. It would he instructive to 
enumerate and examine at length the 
things «accomplished in his State 
hrough woman suffrage, but that is 
impracticable hers Suflice it to say 
that, measured even by its deeds, wo- 
man suffrage has proved its right to 
exist as the permanent policy of Colo- 


Ye 
wao, 





moon- | 


as | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mme. Isadora Martinez of Boston 

has been awarded the first prize, $500, 
in the Joseph Hoffman competition for 
the best piano composition. 
Smith, of Thomaston, 
Conn., has invented an auger that will 
bore a square hole. Carpenters say 
there is a fortune in it for her. 


Miss Clara 


Miss Alice Henry will address the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Middleboro, April 
on “Child-Saving in Australia.” 
Tindall has pre- 
Normal School in 
Washington, D. C., with a portrait of 
Miss Anthony. The principal writes 
that they are having it appropriately 
framed in “sturdy Flemish oak,” and 
that it will be an inspiration to the 
young teachers. 


27, 
Mrs. Helen ikKand 


sented the Miner 


Ann Winn, a woman blacksmith, has 
just died near Falmouth, Eng., at the 
ripe age of 89. She left 151 descend- 
ants, 17 sons and daughters, 75 grand- 
children and 59 great-grandchildren. 
Her husband, who died before her, was 
a blacksmith, and for many years she 
assisted him in the village smithy, 
both at the bellows and with the sledge 
hammer. 

Miss Mary Hall, who since last 
June has been exploring in the inter- 
jor of Africa, has reached Khartoum, 
Egypt. In November passed 
through unknown territory where no 
white person had ever before set foot, 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza. This took 
28 days, and omy twice did she see a 
European. Her escort consisted of a 
few native soldiers. 


she 


Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College, and a great granddaughter of 
Benjamin Franklin, has had the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws con- 
ferred upon her by the University of 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland, in connection 
with the celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of Franklin’s birth. Frank- 
lin was a strong advocate of education 
for women, and this action is entirely 
appropriate. 

Miss Gertrude Edmond, principal of 
the City Training School for Teachers 
in Lowell, Mass., had the teachers 
make allthe school children learn about 
the life of Susan B. Anthony, as part 


of their regular work in history. She 
did the same thing when Mrs. Mary 


A. Livermore died, and she habitually 
does it upon the passing away of any 
woman who has done a great work in 
Miss Edmond says that all 
the school children in Lowell know 
about Lucy Stone’s life as well as they 
do about George Washington's. When 
Prof. Earl Barnes asked a large num- 
ber of school children all over the 
country what historical character they 
most admired and would most wish to 
resemble, he told Miss Edmond that 
her schools were the only ones, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, in which not 
only the girls but also a number of the 
boys named in answer some distin- 
guished woman. 

Countess Elizabeth Phelps Resse, of 
Rome, proposes to open an art indus- 
trial museum at New Haven, Conn. 
Countess Resse is no novice in philan- 
thropic work. As Mrs. Robert Pear- 
sall, she started the first agricultural 
school for girls in this country on her 
Long Island estate. In Rome and 
Florence she has done much work in 
the tenement districts, and has been 
with many philanthropic 
social movements. One of these, the 
Scuola Dramatica Populare, had as its 
object the cultivation of the moral and 
sense in the tenement-house 


the world. 


identified 


aesthetic 


children of San Lorenzo, one of the 
most miserable of the Roman slums, 
through the acting of little plays on 
their own little stage. Countess 
Resse’s mother was Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Phelps, a woman active in the early 
lub movement The “Revolution,” 
he paper of which Susan B. Anthony 
as business manager, wus for a time 
printed at Mrs. Phe'ps’s house. Coun 
tess Resse is herself musica ! 
poser, and has been the intimate 
friend of Rubinstein, Liszt and 


great musicians. 
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“LAW-BREAKERS, LUNATICS AND 
WOMEN.” 





When the case of Senator Smoot was 
resumed on April 12 before the U. 8. 
Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, the committee room was 
crowded, mostly with women. 

John G. Carlisle, in his speech for 
the protestants, mentioned, as classes 
disqualified, “law-breakers, lunatics 
and women.” This evoked indignant 
and dissenting laughter from the wo- 
men present. The dispatches say that 
. “Mr. Carlisle paused a moment to 
make his peace, and he said he hoped 
to see a constitutional amendment that 
would permit women to vote.” 

It has often been said that women, 
in being excluded from suffrage, are 
placed “upon a pedestal.” Rey. Anna 
H. Shaw says that she used to feel 
flattered by this, until she found out 
what other classes occupied the pedes- 
tal with her. Then she wanted to get 
out of such company. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who had 
had an unequalled opportunity for 
seeing the philanthropic work of wo- 
men, said, near the end of her long 
and beneficent life: 

“Since women are already able to do 
so much, why not stop talking about 
suffrage? people sometimes ask me. 
Because legal injustice always begets 
social injustice. In every statute book 
we are put down as legally inferior. 
Do you deny it? Who shall not vote? 
Women and idiots: women and pau- 
pers; women and criminals, unless par- 
doned out. In what a category we are 
placed! The ballot is the synonym 
and symbol] of equality in a republic. 
We must have this symbol of equality 
before women can do their best work 
in any department of life. Now, they 
are most of the time trying to undo 
the mischtef done by others, or by the 


law. Women are allowed to look after 
the defectives and unfortunates, but 
they want to get back behind the 





causes of pauperism and insanity, and | 
in nine-tenths of the cases these result | 
from bad laws. It is this that makes | 
me—now facing my 78th birthday— | 
still keep asking that we women may | 
be classed not with State prison con- | 
victs, but with the men of our own | 
households, whom we have helped to 
make and rear.” 


A. 8. B. 





CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS FOR WO- 
MEN. 





“Class consciousness” is a_ phrase 
lately come into common use, espec- 
ially among members of labor unions. 
It means a distinet recognition of the 
rights and interests of that particular 
body of people situated and circum- | 
stanced like oneself—in other words, | 
a sense of fellowship with others con- | 





nected by a tie of mutual interest and 
obiigation. It is always and pon 
where the first impulse to organized ef- | 
fort for the relief of grievances. 

For half a century after American | 
Independence was achieved, it was a| 
popular cry that “America knows no 
classes.” That implied merely that, 
in the minds of most people, there 
were no longer any special wrongs to 
be righted, or any special grievances 
to be relieved. Just so the Federalists 
felt when the Jeffersonian Democracy 
demanded a repeal of the property 
qualifications for voting. It was a 
government of freeholders, satisfac- 
tory to the freeholders. But the un- 
represented white men woke up to 
“class consciousness,” and demanded 
a “white man’s government.” 

Just so conservative Whigs and 
Democrats felt when, in 1828, in Bal- 
timore, Benjamin Lundy and William 
Lloyd Garrison raised the anti-slavery 
standard in behalf of the enslaved 
population of the South. That was, on 
their part, an altruistic class consci- 
ousness, not yet fully developed in the 
class itself. 

Just so Lucretia Mott and Ernes- 
tine Rose and Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony woke up to 
class consciousness for their sister wo- 
men and themselves in the years be- 
tween 1830 and 1850, when the Wo- 








man’s Rights Movement took organ- 
ized form. For this movement may 
be said to have had its birth fifty years 
earlier, when Mary Wolstonecraft, in 
1792, in London, published her fiery 
appeal entitled “The Rights of Wo- 
men.” 

In our own day we see working 
men and women gradually waking up 
to “class consciousness;” mothers or- 
gan‘zing mothers’ meetings; suffrage 
associations trying to secure for wo- 
men that “right preservative of all 
rights’’—the ballot; efforts to amend 
the laws unjustly affecting women as 
wives, mothers and widows—efforts 
to put an end to child labor in 
factories, etc. All these are mani- 
festations of a consciousness that 
Women are a class, differentiated 
from male citizens, with special rights, 
interests and responsibilities peculiar 
to themselves as women, and indispen- 
sable alike to self-protection and self- 
respect. Slowly, but surely, women 
are becoming aware of their social, in- 
dustrial and political disabilities—the 
inevitable concomitants of an ex- 
clusively masculine suffrage—i. e. of 
class legislation. 

In all these cases this “class con- 
sciousness” was at first confined to a 
few individuals, but, once aroused, it 
grew and spread until it aroused a 
majority of each class to action. So 
it will be with women, 

Nothing impressed me more during 
my forty years’ association with Lucy 
Stone than the intensity of her class- 
consciousness, manifesting itselr in her 
faith in women’s nobility, her indigna- 
tion at their wrongs, her sympathy 
with their sufferings, her appreciation 
of their achievements. The maternal 
feeling, which in most women is 
ealled out only for their own offspring, 
seemed in her case to manifest itself 
toward her entire human sisterhoo1. 
How often I have heard her exclaim, 
with tears in her eyes, “I pity women!” 

H. B. B. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in 
Faneuil Hall, Wednesday, May 16, at 
6.30 P.M. Rey. Charles F. Dole will 
net as toastmaster. Mrs. Maud Na- 
than, president of the New York Con- 
sumers’ League, one of the most elo- 
quent women in America, will tell of 
the New York women’s work for mu- 
nicipal reform, in which she has taken 
an active part. Miss Jane Campbell, 
of Philadelphia, who always delights 
her audiences and convulses them 
with laughter, will te!l of the women’s 
share in redeeming Philadelphia from 
corruption. There will also be a fine 
array of New England speakers, to be 
snnounced later. 





Tickets, $1.00, will be for sale on 
and after April 25, at 6 Marlboro 
street, and at the office of the Wo- 


man’s Journal. Those who want good 


seats should apply early. 





AT THE COUNCIL. 





Mayor Whitlock, of Toledo, in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council, came out strongly for 
woman suffrage. He said the prob- 
lems of the age could be solved only by 
the united efforts of men and women, 
not by either sex alone; and that men 
could never be all that they should 
be until they granted women equal 
rights. He said it was time for wo- 
men “to do away with the fictions and 
absurdities of society life, and come 
out and take their places in the real 
battle of the world.” He _ predicted 
that the day was coming when there 
would be an equal standard of morals 
for men and women, and when men 
would not seek “to coin the smiles and 
tears of children into dollars.” James 
P. Eagan and Thomas Rumsey, of the 
Central Labor Union, briefly addressed 
the Council, and declared théir belief 
in equal suffrage. Mr. Eagan said: 
“When I see that slip of paper given 
to men and denied to women, I ques- 
tion whether we have a pure democ- 
racy in this country.” Mr. Rumsey 
said: “If, instead of the men who were 
elected to represent—or misrepresent— 
us, we had elected such women as are 
before us today, we should not have 
to tell you that our efforts to benefit 
the child were defeated recently, and 
that the legislature adjourned without 
doing anything. If women and the 
trade unions will work together, in 
the end we shall gain a better man- 





hood and womanhood.” W. L. Bodine, 
superintendent of compulsory educa- 
tion in Chicago, enumerated the good 
works accomplished by organized wo- 
men, and added: 


With all these collective qualities of 
good citizenship, woman is not a citi- 
zen in the full sense of the word. She 
ean do anything a man can do, except 
to vote. As this age has produced the 
new woman, it is possible that it may 
produce the new man, who will be 
gracious enough to believe that he is 
not better than the mother who gave 
him birth; who will be broad-minded 
enough to believe that, if women are 
intelligent enough to raise voters, they 
are entitled to vote themselves; and 
that, if women are born and raised in 
this our native land, they are entitled 
to share the full rights of American 
citizenship, and to have a voice in pub- 
lic policy as n-=ch as a naturalized il- 
literate that co:nes from a_ foreign 
shore. 





WOMEN WARRIORS. 





(Address of Mrs. Maud Nathan at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Baltimore.) 





There is one implement which for 
centuries has been conceded to be pe- 
culiarly woman's weapon—her tongue. 
And it is but fair to admit that she 
has learned to wield it with adroitness, 
and with a considerable amount of 
success. But women of today have an- 
other formidable weapon which they 
are using with marked ability; it is 
the club. The women are using their 
clubs to fight municipal graft, to fight 
vice and crime, to fight for good laws, 
to fight for the abolition of tne sweat 
shop, and to fight for their own rights. 
And, as in all phases of modern war- 
fare, it is not so much physical force 
which counts, as numbers, intelligence, 
strategy, power of endurance, and the 
upholding spirit that right makes 
might, the abiding faith that justice 
eventually wins. It was not only in 
biblical days that wars were waged 
successfully and the enemy vanquished 
because the Lord was supposed to be 
on the side of the victorious, and was 
helping to win a just cause. It is that 
very spirit today which enables us 
who believe in equal suffrage to fight 
relentlessly, in spite of all the obstacles 
put in our path, in spite of the scorn 
and contumely often heaped upon us; 
to fight to a finish for our rights, be- 
cause we know that we have justice on 
our side. 

But I am not as belligerent as I may 
seem. I do not believe in war. I am 
a member of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and I believe that all wars are 
unholy and unnecessary. If it be a 
crime to shoot down one man, how 
much greater the crime to shoot down 
hundreds and thousands of men! War 
is not only barbarous, it is stupid. 
What argument can be settled by phy- 
sical force? If I state that an object 
is white, and my husband proclaims it 
to be black, would the fact that he is 
able to knock me down prove that he 
had been correct, and that the object 
in question was really black? How- 
ever, when all other arguments fail, 
the opponents of equal suffrage always 
fall back upon the archaic one: women 
cannot fight, and none are entitled to 


| the suffrage who cannot fight for their 


country, if need be. 

I shall not take any time to point 
out that a great many men are unable 
or unwilling to take up arms, and yet 
are not disfranchised. I shall for the 
sake of argument agree that only those 
are entitled to the suffrage who, if the 
necessity confronts them, can come to 
the defense of their country. The fol- 
lowing historical facts which I bave 
jotted down, scarcely changing the 
wording, will prove that, when wo- 
men have thought that to show their 
patriotism for their country it was 
necessary to go to war, they have had 
the courage to go into the din of bat- 
tles, have endured great  privations, 
and have returned with flying colors. 

I confess that, before I looked up 
these facts, I had thought that I could 
only present for your consideration the 
remarkable achievement of Joan of 
Are, mention the Amazons, and point 
out that a great many Japanese wo- 
men actively participated in the recent 
war. The Japanese girls receive the 
same athletic training as the boys, and 
ure therefore considered capable of be- 
coming good soldiers. However, I 
have gleaned so many interesting facts 
relating to the active part many of our 
American women took in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and the Civil war, that, 
before giving you any facts relating to 
foreign countries, let me call your at- 
tention to the following individual 
cases: 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams and Mrs. 
Mercy Otis Warren were among the 
well-known leaders of the Revolution. 
The latter was the person to suggest 
the doctrine of- “inherent rights,” 
which was at once accepted by the 
men, as belonging to all mankind. She 
was the first person to advise separa- 
tion from the mother country as the 
only solution of the political problem, 
and she did this when many strong 
men quaked with fear. So powerful 
an influence did she wield that gen- 
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erals in the army conferred with her, 
and General Knox wrote her: “I 
should be happy to receive your coun- 
sels from time to time.” 

Deborah Samson was so eager to 
fight for her country that she secretly 
made herself men’s garments, and, 
thus attired, she enlisted under the 
name of Robert Shirtliffe. She was 
in the army three years before her sex 
was discovered, and then she received 
from Gen. Washington her formal dis- 
charge from military service. Her his- 
torian relates that her “exemplary 
condyct, and the fidelity with which 
her duties were performed, gained the 
approbation and confidence of the offi- 
cers.”” She was twice wounded, once 
by a sword cut on her head, and once 
she was shot through the shoulder. A 
bill was passed in Congress granting 
her a pension in addition to certain 
lands, which were awarded her in ac- 
knowledgement for her military ser- 
vices to the country. 

Another pension was awarded Mar- 
garet Corbin, who was wounded and 
disabled at the attack on Fort Wash- 
ington while she heroically filled the 
post of her husband, who had been 
killed by her side. 

Another woman, whose name was 
not mentioned, replaced her husband 
when he was killed at the battle of 
Monmouth, and did such good work 
that, after the engagement, she was 
rewarded by a commission. 

Mollie Macauley served for more 
than two years in the Revolutionary 
army, and took an active part in sev- 
eral battles. It is related that she was 
often in the thickest of the fight. Af- 
ter receiving a severe wound at the 
battle of Brandywine, her sex was dis- 
covered by the surgeon, and she was 
dismissed from the service. But from 
all accounts she fought as well as any 
of the men. 

It is estimated that during our Civil 
War more than 400 women enlisted in 
the Union army, and that a large num- 
ber fought on the Confederate side. It 
was stated that at one time there were 
150 women in the Army of the Poto- 
mac alone. It seems strange that so 
many women should have been per- 
mitted to join the army, but in 1864 
the ranks had been depleted by sick- 
ness and by those wounded in the 
hard-fought battles, and recruits were 
scarce; therefore officials were no 
doubt lax in examining them. Another 
contention is that men were in collu- 
sion with the women who desired to 
go to the front, and that, after the 
men had passed the surgeons’ exam- 
inations, they allowed the women to 
become their substitutes. 

An account is given of a Pennsyl- 
vania girl who served in one of the 
Western regiments for nearly a year 
before her sex was discovered. She 
related what she knew of several fe- 
mate soldiers, one of whom wus a 
lieutenant. She stated that she had 
assisted at the burial of three soldiers 
who were women, but she was the 
only one who had a knowledge of their 
sex. 

History also relates that Mrs. Fran- 
cis L. Clayton, of St. Paul, Minn., en- 
listed in 1861 with her husband. The 
two fought side by side in 18 battles, 
till the husband was mortally wound- 
ed at Stone River. Then, when Mrs. 
Clayton informed the commander that 
she was a woman, she received an hon- 
orable discharge. She was wounded 
three times in battle, and was once 
taken prisoner. It would seem as 
though such a woman would have no 
difficulty in defending her vote! 

The Brooklyn Times published in 
October, 1863, shortly after the battle 
of Chattanooga, an account of a young 
woman who lad joined the Army of 
the Cumberland, and who had shown 
great bravery and great power of en- 
durance. Her heroism was comment- 
ed upon. During a very fierce engage- 
ment she was terribly wounded in the 
side by a minie ball and was carried 
to the surgeon’s tent, where her sex 
was discovered. 

In 1863 the Cincinnati Times report- 
ed a_ skirmish between the Union 
forces and Gen. Bragg’s army at Ring- 
gold, near Chattanooga, and stated: 
“Several of the fair sex were in the 
Confederate ranks, and certainly con- 
ducted themselves with a great deal 
of courage.” 

Another case related is that of Mrs. 
Florence Bodwin of Philadelphia, who 
enlisted in the Union army, and, being 
dressed in male attire, her sex was not 
discovered until her death. This oc- 
curred at Timonsville, S. C., where a 
pilgrimage to her grave can be made 
today. 

Another female soldier was reporied 
to have fallen in battle at Lookout 
Mountain. 

Among a number of others, let me 
but briefly mention the following: 

Elizabeth Compton was in the 25th 
Michigan cavalry. Ellen Goodridge 
was in every great battle fought in 
Virginia. Sophia Thompson served 
three years in the Civil War. Another, 
under the name of Joseph Davidson, 
served three years also. Her father 
was killed fighting by her side. An- 
other woman was known by the 
nickname “Charlie.” She was in the 
14th Iowa regiment. Frances Hook, of 
Illinois, enlisted with her brother, as- 
suming the name Frank Miller. She 
was taken a prisoner, and was severely 
wounded in the shoulder. The Louis- 
ville Journal spoke of her as having 
been of great service as a scout, and 
said her place would not easily be 
filled. She was praised as being a true 
patriot and a gallant soldier. Another 
historical character who served more 
than two years as a soldier was known 
as “Soldier Tom.” 





Now I think I have taxed your pa- 
tience sufficiently to prove to you that 
the women of this country have been 
able to fight when they felt the need 
of taking up arms. Let me now read 
you a few facts concerning women 
warriors in other countries and in ear- 
lier days. 

The St. Petersburg census of 1829 
pointed out that among the soldiers 
and subalterns there were 9,975 wo- 
men. 

History relates that the British and 
Caledonian women were, as a rule, 
brave and warlike, and invariably fol- 
lowed their husbands to battle. More 
than 5,000 women enlisted under the 
banners of Boadicea, and fought, many 
of them, as bravely as the men. The 
Gallic and German women joined fre- 
quently in the battles between rival 
tribes. The women of Tortosa, Spain, 
distinguished themselves so highly in 
some skirmishes with the Moors that 
a military order of knighthood was 
conferred upon them. 

The first crusading armies, com- 
manded by Peter the Hermit, in 1096, 
contained nearly as many women as 
men, and they fought with the same 
bravery and success. 

Mrs. Needham, in her work on “Fe- 
male Warriors,” gives an account of a 
remarkable woman, Mary Schelienck, 
of Ghent, who fought with such dis- 
tinction that she received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and when she 
died, in 1841, she was buried with mili- 
tary honors. Then there is a thrilling 
account of a woman warrior of Spain, 
Agostina, the maid of Saragossa, 
whose bravery made her famous 
throughout the world. She, too, was 
buried with all the honors due to a 
Spanish soldier. 

Madame de Retz, in the 16th cen- 
tury, was the mother of ten children. 
She educated them all herself. She 
was a scholar, and yet led her troops 
against an opposing army, in which 
her own son was the chief officer. She 
completely routed his forces. She was 
considered one of the wonders of her 
century; but, because the history of 
France has been written by men, we 
are scarceiy aware that such a woinan 
ever existed. 

An Austrian officer, in giving an ac- 
count of his army, wrote: “We had 
wives and daughters of fronfier sol- 
diers with us on the march through 
Hungary, who equalled the men in the 
endurance of fatigue and displayed un- 
daunted courage in battle.” 

Mile. Lix, the daughter of a French 
officer, took part in the Polish rebel- 
lion, and later on in the Franco-Ger- 
man war. She was a lieutenant, and 
her so.dierly conduct won for her 
many honors. “The French govern- 
ment bestowed upon her a gold medal, 
the bronze cross of the ambulances. 
Gen. Charrette sent her the medal of 
the Pontifical Zouaves, while the la- 
dies of Alsace presented her with a 
sword of honor.” 

A famous surgeon, Dr. Barry, was 
found at death to have been a woman. 
She had served in the British army 
for forty years as an officer, had taken 
part in several battles, and had dis- 
tinguished herself—or shall I say him- 
self?—as a skilful surgeon. 

Time does not permit me to refer at 
length to any of the Oriental female 
warriors who led armies and fought 
heroically on hundreds of battlefields. 
Herodotus mentions two Libyan tribes 
who trained their girls to the use of 
arms, the sword, the lance and arrow 
and other warlike implements used in 
those days. Harpalyce, daughter of 
King Lycurgus, placed herself at the 
head of the troops, when her father 
was defeated and taken prisoner, and, 
attacking the’ enemy, put them to 
flight and rescued her father. Ata- 
lanta, of Greece, was another re- 
nowned female warrior. Cyrus, one 
of the world’s greatest conquerors, was 
vanquished finally by a woman war- 
rior, Queen Tomyris. 


To return now to our own country, 
let us remember that the pioneer wo- 
men, the women who accompanied 
their husbands, fathers and brothers 
when they went west, and when there 
was little or no civilization in the west, 
were able to use their guns quite as 
effectively as the men. Time and 
again, when the men were out in the 
forests cutting down the timber, or at 
work in mines, or constructing rail- 
roads, bridges, ete, the women pro- 
tected the home and the little ones by 
their adaptability with the shot-gun. 
They were called upon to kill wolves, 
bears and foxes which prowled about 
and menaced their lives, and they of- 
ten participated in the massacre of In- 
dians who attacked their homes. Even 
today many women accompany their 
husbands on their hunting trips, and 
boast of the amount of game they are 
able to bag. The very women who do 
not consider it unwomanly to put bul- 
lets into deer and birds, are shocked at 
the idea of putting ballots into a box. 


A woman, Mrs. French, distin- 
guished herself some years ago by 
heading an exploring expedition in 
Africa. Accompanied by African ser- 
vants, she penetrated further than any 
white man or woman had ever been 
before. She had the reputation of be- 
ing a wonderful shot. Another woman 
whom I know shot not long ago at a 
target with an army officer, and hit the 
bull’s-eye as often as he did, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that he had 
constant practice, while she had little 
or no opportunity to shoot. It is not 
true that women cannot aim straight. 
Even Bernard Shaw admits that 
whenever a woman aims at a man, she 
gets him! 


XUM 
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In the middle ages, when the elec- 
tors were called upon to defend their 
cities at the point of the bayonet, we 
can understand that men considered 
that women should be debarred from 
‘the privileges of citizenship; but today 
our cities are not walled, our foes are 
not without the gates, trying to scale 
the walls. The enemies are within; 
they are indeed often found sitting in 
high places. Today citizens are called 
upon to fight, not warriors, but vice 
and corruption and low standards. Are 
not our mothers quite as capable as 
our fathers to wage warfare against 
these, our enemies in our midst? 

When I was in The Hague last sum- 
mer, I visited the only kind of battle- 
ground which any intelligent, progres- 
sive, self-respecting nation ought to 
show with any pride. There the 
imagination could not depict a field 
strewn with the wounded and maimed, 
its streams flowing with human blood, 
its mounds covering the skeletons of 
the killed. There, in the peaceful little 
House in the Woods, as it is called, 
national disputes are settled, not by 
sacrificing the lives of thousands of 
innocent, helpless young men, not by 
creating thousands of widows and or- 
phans, but by threshing out all matters 
relating to the dispute, in a rational, 
calm, judicial and honorable way. 
There, as I looked about the beautiful 
assembly hall of the Peace Tribunal, 
and saw the fine works of art, saw 
the specimens of noble workmanship 
of the sculptor, the painter, the gold- 
smith, the potter, I could not help but 
recall the fact that “peace hath its vic- 
tories no less than war.” It seemed to 
me that this twentieth-century battle- 
ground, this quiet, peaceful House in 
the Woods, augured well for a new era, 
one in which our swords will indeed 
be turned into ploughshares and prun- 
ing hooks, and the angels of peace and 
righteousness will hover over us. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 


Memorial services were held April 
1 by the P. E. Club in the Central 
Church of Christ, in Des Moines, I[a., 
the use of which was given for the 
occasion. The church was (filled. 
A fine tribute was paid by Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall. The musicians 
were the city’s best soloists and 
best organist. Hon. R. M. Wright, the 
second speaker, was the Representa- 
tive who presented the Woman Suf- 
frage Bill in the House this year. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Mrs. Ida B. 
Wise, State Secretary for the W. C. 
T. U., Mrs. Horace S. Groves, wife of 
the African M. E. minister, Miss Grace 
Ballentyne, the only practising woman 
lawyer of Des Moines, Rev. Elinor 
Gordon and Mr. E. A. Nye, the editor 
of a daily paper that warmly supports 
the suffrage cause. 





The Associated Clubs of Kansas 
City, Kan., numbering eight, held 
a memorial meeting April 5. One 
of the addresses dealt with Miss 
Anthony’s work for and in Kansas. 





A memorial meeting was held 
at the Gale Memorial Church in Char- 
lotte, Mich. The church was deco- 
rated with beautiful flowers and pic- 
tures of Miss Anthony. The choir 
was assisted by Mrs. Truman Gillette 
and six men of the G. A. R. Eulogies 
were delivered by Rev. M. G. Linton, 
the pastor, and Mrs. Gulielma H. Bar- 
num, president of the Michigan BE. 8. 
A. Mrs. Barnum told of the National 
Convention in Baltimore, which was 
Miss Anthony’s last public appearance, 
and of the great speeches made at that 
time, and how anxious the people were 
to hear a word from Miss Anthony. 
She made an eloquent appeal to all 
present to help carry forward the 
work for which Miss Anthony had la- 
bored so zealously. 





The Beecher Evolution Club, of Port- 
land, Me., adopted memorial resolu- 
tions drafted by Miss Charlotte J. 
Thomas. This club was founded by 
Amorette M. Beecher, a cousin of 
Henry Ward Beecher. The resolutions 
declared that “no one has _ helped 
more, with giant strength, in every 
phase of life aiding to the develop- 
ment of justice to all, for her country 
and home. She is not dead. Her 
words and deeds are ineffaceably im- 
pressed in the hearts of thousands 
through the wide world.” 





The Equal Suffrage Club of Mason 
City, Ia., held a memorial service in 
the Baptist Church on March 18. Mrs. 
J. M. Dakin spoke on Miss Anthony 
the Leader, Mr. J. J. Clark on The 
Heroic Woman, Mrs. Ella Stevens on 
Woman Suffrage in Other Countries, 
Mr. J. E. E. Markley on The World’s 
Debt to Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Alice 
R. Glass on Miss Anthony the Woman. 
Mrs. Glass’s appreciative address is 
published in full in the Mason City 
Times Herald of March 21. 





The W. T. C. U. of Tupper Lake, N. 
Y., held a memorial service under the 
Department of Franchise, with Mrs. 





Jessie Reynolds Loveless, superinten- 
dent, in charge. More than twenty- 
five women took part in the service, 
and many loving tributes were paid 
to this great friend to woman. Me- 
morial resolutions were passed, and a 
paper prepared by the Superintendent 
of Franchise, touching upon Miss An- 
thony’s work for women, was ordered 
published. The collection was given 
for a subscription to the Woman's 
Journal. 





The women’s organizations of San 
Francisco held a large memorial meet- 
ing in the First Unitarian Church on 
April 8. Rev. Bradford Leavitt opened 
with prayer. Addresses followed by 
Rev. Dr. John McLean, of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Mrs. 
Anna K. Bidwell, Dr. William Rader, 
Rey. William Kirk Guthrie, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Rabbi J. 
Nieto and Mrs. J. W. Orr. Mrs. Bid- 
Well told of the last visit made her by 
Miss Anthony. She refused to preach, 
save at a little Indian mission near 
Mrs. Bidwell’s home, where she won 
the hearts of the aboriginal congrega- 
tion. The memorial meeting was 
graced with the portrait of Miss An- 
thony recently completed by William 
Keith, which was greatly admired. 





At the memorial meeting for Miss 
Anthony held in the church in Des 
Moines, where our National Conven- 
tion met in 1897, Representative 
Wright spoke, and said, among other 
things: “The Legislature may turn 
your cause down a dozen times, but 
woman suffrage is coming, as sure as 
tomorrow’s sun will rise.” 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN TEXAS. 





Texas women have been reading and 
commenting on the laws of that State 
relating to married women. They are 
indignant, and with reason. A pamph- 
let written by a member of the Texas 
Legislature on the defects of the laws 
in the State, has a chapter on rights 
of married women, which they have 
been studying with interest. A mar-)| 


ried woman in Texas has no property | 
of her own under the law. Her hus- | 
band may collect her earnings, spend 
her inheritance, gamble away her es- 
tate. A court decision is quoted to 
prove that a man may even draw his 
wife’s money out of the bank. <A 
writer in the Dallas Morning News 
says: 

“4 study of this opinion will show 
that the wife has even less authority 
over her money than any. other prop- 
erty, and incidentally that she cannot 
draw her own funds out of the bank, 
although placed there by her before 
marriage. A case in point came under 
the writer’s own notice, in which a 
woman with several dependent chil- 
dren had been temporarily deserted by 
a lazy, drunken husband. She owned | 
a rickety sewing machine, and at- | 
tempted to do plain sewing. Seeing) 
that it was necessary to get a better | 
machine, she purchased one on the in- | 
stalment plan, and banked her money | 
in small savings toward the payment. | 
Before the machine was paid for the 
husband returned, and, observing that 
she made payment by check when the 
machine-agent called, he waited until 
about the time for the next payment, 
and then forestalled it by going to the | 
bank and drawing out her entire de- 
posit. Then he proceeded to have a 
good old time and make another tem- 
porary disappearance. The conse- 
quences were that the woman lost the 
machine, being unable to meet the 
payments (her husband could have 
sold it, for that matter, had she ever 
acquired complete ownership), and) 
then, having not even the old one to | 
fall back on, she had to rent a poor 
machine at an exorbitant rate. This 
much-abused wife would have ap- 
penled to the divorce courts if she had 
had the money to pay a lawyer and 
costs. Probably this is the kind of 
‘gradual emancipation’ referred to by 
the legislator who killed in com- 
mittee the bill proposing to give to the 
wife the management of her separate 
property.” 














WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Mary Davidson has been elect- 
ed president for the third time of the 
Military Tract Press Association of 
Illinois. She is the editor of the Re- 
publican of Carthage, Ill, and is the 
only woman who is president of a 
newspaper association composed al- 
most entirely of men. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion is represented on the Executive 
Committee of the National Editorial 
Association by Rose L. Colby, of the 
Chicago Star. 

One of the highest salaried women 
in Boston is Mrs. Cora B. Ayling, a 
member of the New England Women’s 
Press Association. Six years ago Mrs. 
Ayling came to Boston and secured a 
position as advertising manager for 
the Richards Publishing Company. 
Her services have proved of such value 
that she is now secretary and treasurer 
of the firm, and vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Agnew Auto-Mailing 
Company, at a salary of $10,000 per 
year. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MEMORIAL. 





Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

The National Council of Women, at 
its recent executive session in Toledo, 
adopted unanimously a motion offered 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall for the 
appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare resolutions on Miss Anthony’s 
great work. Mrs. Mary Wood Swift 
named as the committee: Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, honorary president In- 
ternational and National Councils of 
Women; Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 
vice-president of National Council, 
representative of the Florence Critten- 
ton Mission; Mrs. Martin Barbee, vice- 
president of the Council of Jewish 
Women; Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sher- 
wood, past national president of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth McGowan, president of the 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion. This committee felt that the Na- 
tional Council owed it to the women 
of the country to provide means for 
a simultaneous expression of recogni- 
tion of the great work accomplished 
by Miss Anthony, and also to take 
steps that would result in a perman- 
ent memorial to her of national inter- 
est and value. They, therefore, gave 
to their resolutions a practical char- 
acter by including a motion for (1) 
memorial meetings to be held all over 
the country simultaneously, on a date 
to be fixed by the Council; (2) the 
purchase of a replica of the bust of 
Miss Anthony made by Miss Adelaide 
Johnson, which has recently been 
placed in the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum in Central Park, New York, with 
a view to securing its acceptance by 
the United States Government, and a 
place for it in the National Capitol; 
(3) subscriptions to be taken up at all 
the memorial meetings to be held un- 
der the auspices of the Council, to be 
turned over to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and used 
by it for advancing the _ political 
equality of women. 

It may be remembered that, at a 
memorial meeting held in Indiana- 
polis at the hour of Miss Anthony’s 
funeral, it had been unanimously 
voted to try to secure the co-operation 
of women throughout the country in 
holding simultaneous memorial meet- 
ings. A date in Easter week was 
suggested, but it soon became evident 
that, to make the meetings effective, 
ample time for preparation is indis- 
pensable. Withont, therefore, recom- 
mending a definite date, the special 
committee of the Council suggested 
the postponement of the memorial 
meetings to some time in the early 
autumn. 

The report of the special committee, 
with the plan here outlined, was unan- 
imously adopted, and the committee 
was continued to secure its execution. 
It was beautiful to feel the genuine- 
ness of the love and admiration ex- 
pressed by the unanimity of the Coun- 
cil Executive in its vote. The women 
voting were the leaders of move- 
ments of the most diverse character, 


| but every woman present seemed to 


realize her immediate personal obliga- 
tion to Miss Anthony for the freedom 
which she is now enjoying to serve 
the public weal in her own way. 

The committee feels that it is con- 
fronting a task hardly less difficult 


| than noble. 


Before the Council adjourned, tele- 
grams were received from Rochester, 
N. Y., asking it to unite with the An- 
thony Memorial Association of that 


| city, which is already actively at work 


to raise funds to put up a building to 
be named for Miss Anthony and to be 
occupied by the women students at 
the University of Rochester. Al- 
though fully in sympathy with this 
undertaking, the Council Executive 
felt that Rochester should take pride 
in making this Anthony building its 
own local memorial to its most dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

The Executive voted that the com- 
mittee should, as soon as possible, an- 
nounce the date for the memorial 
meetings, which should fall between 
Oct. 15 and Dee. 1. The presidents of 
every Association and Council affilia- 
ted with the National Council will 
be joined to this committee, and to 


every affiliated organization will be 
given the utmost liberty in working 
out the manner in which it will 
participate. It is hoped that read- 
ers of the Woman’s Journal not 
belonging to any organization § af- 
filiated with the Council will feel 


themselves particularly invited to at- 
tend the meetings held in their vi- 
cinity, and to suscribe for either the 
bust or the suffrage fund. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
Chairman ‘of the Committee on the 
National Council’s Memorial to 
Susan B. Anthony. 





OREGON PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 





The equal suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution of Oregon will, in all prob- 
ability, be adopted by the voters in 
June. The equal suffragists are ener- 
getic in their efforts to get it before 
the public. There is no good reason 
why women who are taxpayers and 
those who care to exercise this privi- 
lege should be denied access to the bal- 
lot, and there is practically no danger 
of any unwilling subject being dragged 
to the polls on election day as a mat- 
ter of duty. The anti-suffragists are 
putting forth the latter argument.— 
Rainier Review. 





The vote on equal suffrage is, we be- 
lieve, going to be close, but we hope 
the amendment may carry. We be- 
lieve the women of Oregon are intelli- 
gent enough to make advantageous use 
of the ballot, and that much good 
would result from giving them the 
privilege. Few of them at present un-' 
derstand practical politics, but this is 
because they have had no incentive to ; 
investigate in this direction. They will 
soon learn, if they have an object in 
doing so.—Jefferson Review. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 








Stoughton.—The P. E. League has 
held its usual monthly meetings during | 
the winter. At the February meeting 
Mrs. Farrell read a report of the Bal- 
timore Convention, which was after- 
ward printed in the Stoughton Senti- 
nel, At the annual Town Meeting in 
March there was a large increase in 
the women’s school vote, 61 women 
voting this year, 30 more than at the 
last election. Mr. E. A. Jones, the 
successful candidate, is a member of 
our League, and was formerly chair- 
man of the school committee for 14 
years. A peace meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. Farrell on April 16. 
Frances Farrell, President. 
Malden.—Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, of 
Newton, talked to the ladies of Malden 
at the home of Mrs. E. E. Quimby, 
concerning her work for the bill to 
prohibit objectionable advertisements. 
After recounting her experiences, Mrs. 
Eager spoke of the work that each one 
might do to promote better legislation. 
Her remarks were received with en- 
thusiasm. The result was the forma- 
tion of a society auxiliary to the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., to be known as the 
Malden Association for Better Laws 
for Women and Children, with a mem- 
bership of 31, and the following offi- 
cers: Mrs. E. E. Quimby, President 
Mrs. George Fall, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee; Mrs. Geo. Springhall, 
Chairman of Finance, Mrs. E. FE. Quim- 
by of Enrolment, Legislation and Civ- 
ics; Miss Bessie Quimby of Literature 
und Press Work, Mrs. T. L. Dean of 
Meetings, Miss Annette Quimby of Or- 
ganization, Miss Mary Perry of School 
Suffrage, Miss Pauline Quimby of In- 
dustrial Relations affecting Women 
and Children. After the business, a 
buffet lunch was served by the hostess 
S. B. Quimby. 

Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. Emma C. Marble. It was a me- 
morial meeting for Miss Anthony, with 
a carefully outlined program of her 
life, public and private, and her fun- 
eral. The discussion in the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce on erecting a 
memorial was read. The sketch of her 
life in the Review of Reviews was giv- 
en. We discussed the suggestion in 
the Woman’s Journal of the Leagues’ 
holding a peace meeting, reviewed the 
Monthly Letter, and adjourned to meet 
with Mrs. Adeline H. Howland. 

A. G. Fowler, secretary. 


SONGS OF RUSSIA 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Translations of twenty-five 
from the Russian and four 
the Yiddish. 


poems 
from 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but 
a marvellously true adherence to the 
original text.”—Boston Post. 





The book may be obtained from the 
author, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 





REST HOUSE.—The attention of teachers 
and professional women is called to a small 
REST HOUSE in the suburbs. It is 
unique in that the profits desired are not 
in money. Two women, one a physician, 
have established this House. Their gain, 
during seven years of work, has been in 
the satisfaction found in restoring women 
to lives of usefulness. The House is not 
used as a refuge for old age or incom- 
petence. The patients pay the cost of 
maintaining the House, as any self-respect- 
ing person must wish to do, but there are 
no high-salaried officers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the 
door, is the old word of Justice, so hard to 
retain in this selfish world—‘‘From each 
according to her ability, to each according 
to her needs.” 

Reference, by permission, to Dr. 8. A. 
Kimball, 239 Newbury St., who will be 
glad to give further information to anyone 
between the hours of two and five o’clock. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
BULLETIN 


A paper for teachers, dealing with 
the educational problems of today 
from the standpoint that education 
in a democracy should be dem- 
ocratis in theory, administration 
and practice. 


$1 per year. 814 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





Bird and Bough. By John Bur- 
roughs. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1. net. 


To those who know John Burroughs, 
the naturalist, the prose writer (never 
prosy) who has revealed to his readers 
so much of American wild nature, this 
little volume of poems will be at once 
a delight and a surprise. Delight, for 
every poem is a picture; surprise, for 
each is as simple and musical as the 
song of the birds he commemorates. 

Beginning with the Spring we have 
“A March Glee,” “the Song of the 
Toad” and “The Coming of Phoebe.” 
In early April we meet the “hepatica” 
and “trailing arbutus,” the ‘“brook- 
sparrow” and the “swallow.” In May, 
amid blooming orchards, we meet the 
“columbine,” the “cuckoo” and the 
“vesper-sparrow.” With the coming of 
June appear the “hermit thrush” and 
the “bobolink.” In midsummer, amid 
the Catskills, we greet the “Indigo 
bird,” the “Bee Balm” and the “Car- 
dinal flower;” in October, the downy 
“wood-pecker” and the ‘“crow;”’ in 
winter, the “snowbird;” in Oregon, the 
“robin;” in Alaska, the “golden- 
crowned sparrow;” in Lapland, the 
“long-spur.” And then back home to 
old scenes and his boyhood’s bobolink. 
But, on the return: 


He sought the old scenes with eager 
feet, 

The scenes he had known as a boy; 

“Oh, for a draught of those fountains 
sweet, 

And a taste of that vanished joy!” 


© sad, sad hills! O cold, cold hearth! 
In sorrow he learned this truth— 


One may return to the place of his 
birth, 
He cannot go back to his youth. 
H. B. B. 


———_-- 


The San Francisco Examiner says: 
“The question .of woman suffrage ap- 
pears to be a little more alive in this 
country than we thought it. We have 
had more letters of late on the subject 
of voting by women than on any other, 
and a great many of them have come 
from men.” 





Rey. Dr. J. D. Walsh, an old pupil 


of Miss <Anthony’s in her days of 
school teaching, contributes to the 
Cincinnati Western Christian Advo- 


cate of March 28 an illustrated article 
of more than two pages, on her life 
and work, with extracts from her let- 
ters to him, and a beautiful picture of 
her early home. 





Miss McKinney of Cleveland, mem. 
ber of the Ohio W. S. A., was recently 
elected Secretary of the National Kin 
dergarten Association at its meeting 
held in Des Moines, Ia. Dr. Carrie 
Chase Davis, recording secretary of 
the Ohio W. S. A., the only woman 
member of the Erie County Medical 
Society, has just been elected secre- 
tary of that society, 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished room in 
house No. 19 Claremont Park, near 
Columbus Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. D. A, RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
to Women. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Profession 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take 
the ‘‘News letter.” It is published by the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion every month, and costs but 25 cents 
a year. The editor is Miss Harriet May 
Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the 
largest State Association in the suffrage 
membership. Many branches of the work 
are being pushed, and much progress is 
being made. You ought to know about It. 
Subscribe for the ‘‘Newsletter’’ and you 
will. 








ADIES’ 


lengths and 








GLOVES in extra 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 


EVENING 


all sizes at 
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ON DRESS PARADE. 





It is easy enough to obey, boys, 
In the glittering ranks on parade, 
But the steady recruit gives a steady 
salute 
When his rifle is changed to a spade. 


And whatever your place every day, 
boys, 
There’s play and there’s drudgery, 


too; 
To be ready to work, not a duty shirk, 
Is the soldierly bearing for you. 


It is easy to sing and to smile, boys, 
When the sky is unclouded and blue, 
But to scatter good cheer when the 
weather is drear, 
Is a thing that is harder to do. 





IN .THE ISLE OF MAN. 





The Hon. J. R. Crowell, who now 
lives in Red Deer, Canada, has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest living 
member of the oldest Parliament in 
the world—that of the Isle of Man. 
When he left the island, Hall Caine 
was elected to his seat. Mr. Crowell 
was the first member of Parliament for 
whom women ever voted, and it is 
said that more beneficial legislation 
was initiated by him, and became 
Manx law, than by any other man. 

Mrs. Emma J. Root, formerly presi- 
dent of the Suffrage Club in Des 
Moines, has now gone to Red Deer, 
Canada, to live. There she met Mr. 
Crowell, and asked him to write an 
article on woman suffrage in the Isle 
of Man. He writes as follows: 

For a number of years New Zealand 
has claimed the honor of being the 
first country to grant women a vote 
for members of Parliament. I gladly 
recognize the broad spirit and ad- 
vanced liberal policy which has ehar- 
acterized the government of that fa- 
mous colony. I must, however, de- 
cline to admit this claim. 

Years before New Zealand had ad- 
mitted the claims of women to vote 
for a Legislature possessed of full 
power to mould and establish the 
laws, the Isle of Man had granted 
them that right. 

The writer was a member of the 
Manx parliament for over twenty 
years, and had the honor of being the 
first member of parliament for whom 
a lady voted. 

The Isle of Man is situate nearly 
midway in the Irish sea, between the 
coasts of Wales, England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The isiand is under the 
British crown, as are the colonies, 
but there are exceptional conditions 
with which it is needless to deal now. 

It has had a strange and various 
history. It has been the battleground 
for contending forces. Its rulers have 
often been changed, but for many 
centuries, even before the English 
House of Commons was created, this 
little country had its own separate 
parliament, known as the “House of 
Keys,” the members of which were 
spoken of as the “Kare as feed” in 
Manx, or the twenty-four, the House 
consisting of twenty-four members. 
It is admitted that its antiquity, its 
continuity, and its undisturbed mem- 
bers justify its claim to be the oldest 
parliament in the world. Today it 
makes the laws for the country, levies 
the taxes, and is very active and pro- 
gressive in carrying out extensive pub- 
lic works. 

Generally, the House of Keys may 
be regarded as a strongly conservative 
body. The inhabitants of the island 
are a strange example of a conserva- 
tive people with marked radical and 
advanced views. The Manxman does 
not like change per se. He loves old 


things. The country is rich in anti- 
quarian treasures—castles, forts, 
strongholds, churches, dungeons, Ru- 


nic crosses, urns, and has a folk-lore 


extensive, quaint and mysterious. All 
these he, the Manxman, loves and 
reverences. But no man is a greater 


lover of liberty, no one a fiercer hater 
of tyranny than he. Justice he loves, 
and will fight for. 

The Isle of Man has an exceilent 
system of public schools. The State 
Church still survives, but the major- 
ity of the Manx are supporters of the 
“Free Churches.” Methodism is pow- 
erful. There are over three hundred 
local or lay preachers. The Manx peo- 
ple are a religious race. The Sunday 
is greatly respected and carefully ob- 
served. 

I know of no country where oratory 
is more common. Public questions are 
fully discussed, with great ability and 
power. The island is a famous health 
and pleasure resort. The visitors 
number close on 400,000 per annum. 
The standing population is about 53,- 
000. 

Manxmen are generally fair in com- 
plexion, broad and strong in physique, 
trained to toil on the land or at the 


more dangerous employment of the | 
sea. The women are generally good | 
looking, clean of skin, with good color, | 
and are vigorous and well developed. | 
They are the descendants of a race of | 
mothers who did all their housework, | 
and did more on the farm. Manx- 
women can work, bake, cook, spin, 
knit and manage. They can also play, 
and they sing like birds upon a tree. | 


In these modern days, discarding the 
native-spun, they can and do dress in | 
all the attractiveness of blended colors | 
and graceful cut and fit, and can walk | 
their ten miles for an appetite. 


also enjoys her rights. 





| date to a treacherous friend. 
| pered back: “Flogging in the army.” 


How has female suffrage succeoded, 
it may be asked? It can be safely an- 
swered, well, very well. 

First, no one asks for a change; no 
one wishes to interfere. The ancient 
and modern laws of Mona (the an- 
cient name), place woman under obli- 
gations as to citizenship. She has to 
pay her rates and taxes; she helps 
bear local and national burdens; she 


It should be explained that only 
spinsters and widows of full age have 
suffrage rights, but sex, as such, is no 
bar to the right to have a voice in 
national affairs. 

Second, the result is felt in the in- 
troduction into politics of more of the 
moral forces of life. 

Women may be less excited about 
certain features in a contest than 
men are (and we are not sure that in 
this respect they do not show the bet- 
ter judgment), but they are the quan- 
tity which keeps to the front those 
moral and social questions upon which 
so much that is vital to human so- 
ciety depends. The tone of elections 
is purified. Women as canvassers are 
enabled to present to the average voter 
better reasons and higher motives 
than those which had formerly influ- 
enced him. Public meetings are con- 
ducted on improved and nobler meth- 
ods. Women have shown themselves 
keen and accurate critics. 

Some men in America object to wo- 
men’s suffrage on the ground that 
family life would be disturbed, and 
that women would be brought into 
contact with the coarser things of life. 
These fears are groundless, so far as 
the family is concerned, and with re- 
spect to the latter objection, we are 
certain the women will not suffer, but 
society and political life will be re- 
fined and elevated. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A San Francisco paper says. “The 
value of the influence of women’s 
clubs is understood in the southern 
part of the State, and it is frequently 
solicited in civic movements. The 
Chamber of Commerce of San Diego is 
the last organization to act along this 
line. It has asked the club women of 
the county to assist in the develop- 
ment of the plans for the advancement 
of that section. If the women agree 
to accept their share o/ the big re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the pro- 
posed plans, they will be given a full 
voice in the deliberations of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and will become vot- 
ing members of the organization. It is 
not often that such courtesies have 
been extended to women who do civic 
work. Asa rule, in the past their best 
endeavor has been asked for, but the 
honors go to the organization of men 
putting forward the schemes. San 
Diego seems to have different ideas 
When the Carnegie library is finished 
there, the Women’s Improvement Club 
will take charge of the dedication, and 
the public reception that will mark 
the occasion.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Two Chicago women, the first ever 
invited to address the International 
Congress of Medicine and Surgery, are 
en route to Lisbon, Portugal, where 
the coming session of the Congress 
will be held. They are Dr. Lucy Waite 
and Dr. Sarah Alexander, both on the 
operating staff of the Mary Thompson 
Hospital for Women and Children. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “how 
much is seven times nine?’ 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Who discovered America?” 

“{ did know, but I forget.” 

“What’s an isthmus?’ 

“I don’t remember.” 

“You don’t remember! Take your 
seat, sir. You'll never amount to any- 
thing in this world!’ 

But he did. He is now drawing $75,- 
000 per year as chief forgetter for a 
large corporation.—Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 





Mr. Merry, a candidate for Parlia- 
ment some years ago, made a speech at 
a public meeting in which he advocat- | 
ed sweeping changes. An opponent in| 


the audience called out sarcastically: | 


| “Will Mr. Merry vote for the altera- | 
| tion of the Decalogue?” 


“What the 
deuce is that?’ whispered the candi- 
He whis- 


Mr. Merry immediately replied aloud: | 
“It gives me pleasure to promise that, 
if I am elected, I will move not only 
for its alteration, but for its entire | 
abolition!” 

Cavalry Drill-sergeant (who has just 


been thrown from his horse): “Here, 
what are you fellows laughing at? I 
was only showing you how it should 
not be done.”—Fliegende Blatter. 





Teacher: “Johnny, for what is Swit- 
zerland famous?” 
Scholar: ‘“‘Why—m’m—Swiss cheese.” 
Teacher: “Oh, something grander, 
more impressive, more tremendous.” 
Scholar: ‘“Limburger?’—Cleveland 
Leader. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





It is hoped that May 18 will be 
widely celebrated as Peace Day. The 
following books will be found useful: 
World Organization, Bridgman, 60 
cents, postpaid, Ginn & Co., Boston; 
Patriotism and the New International- 
ism, by Lucia Ames Mead, 25 cents, 
postpaid. Ginn & Heath Co., Boston; 
Primer of the Peace Movement, by 
Lucia Ames Mead, 10 cents, postpaid, 
and Economic Facts for Practical 
People, 25 cents a hundred, both 
published by the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. Free 
literature may also be had from the 
Peace Society. 





In the Michigan Patron, the organ 
of the State Grange, published at 
Adrian, Mrs. Rose E. Helme, conduc- 
tor, a page headed “The Better Half,” 
with the motto, “Home First, the 
World Afterward,” is devoted chiefly 
to household matters and supports 
equal suffrage. 





A seven-course dinner of uncooked 
food was served at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club in this city 
last Saturday. Afterwards, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian, of New York, Mrs. El- 
len H. Richards and others made brief 
addresses. The dinner proved that 
uncooked food can be very nice, and 
some of the sneakers declared that 
they had regairied lost health by such 
diet. It would be a great saving of 
‘ubor to the housewife if cooking could 
be abolished. Nevertheless, most of 
us will probably continue to prefer our 
food cooked. 





The Boston Cigar Makers’ Union, 
after listening to an address by Mrs. 
Charles Park, passed a strong resolu- 








tion in favor of woman suffrage. 
WOMEN LAWYERS. 
Mrs. Margaret Yale, of Nowata, I. 


T., has been admitted to the bar be- 
fore Judge Gill of the Federal Court. 
She is the first woman admitted in 
Indian Territory. She is a graduate 
of the law department of Michigan 
University and a post-graduate of the 
University of Chicago. 
THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER 
Equal Rights Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REV. 
ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, and LUCY EB. ANTHONY. 
For sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 








3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 530 cents. 
Housework. Armenian, speaking 


some English, and with experience as 
a pastry cook and candy-maker, would 
like to do housework in private family. 
Can make himse!f generally useful. 
Address K. Keorkian. Care H. Hago- 
pian, Box 4, Chelsea, Mass. 





For Rent. For year or summer, 
house and land in Southboro village. 
Three acres, small barn; house ar- 
ranged in two apartments, four or 
eight rooms. Address M. P. C. Bil- 
lings, 17 Perry street, Cambridge. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 








48 Tremont Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. | 








Four good, sunny rooms 
for housekeeping, separate entrance, 
laundry and bath privileges. First 
floor, private house, beautiful location, 
fine view, rent reasonable. Within 
easy reach of Boston by steam or elec- 
tric cars. F. M. Adkinson, 10 Fairview 
street, Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 


-s REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEWTREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 


For Rent. 








Furnished sumptuously, location 
convenient, appointments, ventilation 
and attendance the best. Cafe con- 
nected. 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and 
all night. 

LADIES—Week day mornings 


and Sunday afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 





OTE 
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| 


| voted to the Oregon campaign. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 





N. A. W. 8. A., 1907 Convention, Chic ago, Ill. 





Since the Baltimore Convention, the Massachusetts Association has added 
130 new members. Other States are urged to report what they are doing in 
this line. 





Dr. Frances Woods had a good meeting at McLoud, I. T., April 6, and at 
Yukon, April 9, she organized a club. She said: “Miss Gregg had spoken 
here twice, so the people were ready for organization.” Miss Lucy Camp- 
bell is making arrangements for these last few weeks of Dr. Woods’s lec- 
tures. Mrs. Lillian Stevens and Miss Anna Gordon, of the National W. C. 
T. U., are touring the Territories, and will, of course, strengthen the woman 
suffrage sentiment. 





The New York State W. S. A. has made Miss Margaret A. Shanks and 
Miss Mae Nichols (trained nurses) life members of the National in recogni- 
tion of their beautiful care of Miss Anthony during her last illness. Miss 
Shanks writes: “Will you convey my heartfelt thanks to the members of 
the Suffrage Association for this honor of which they have deemed me 
worthy? As your leader was without parallel in her life, so she was through 
her severe illness and death.’’ We are glad to add these names to our 
life-membership roll. 





April Progress will be a memorial number for Miss Anthony. In preparing 
the copy we looked over and sorted hundreds and hundreds of newspaper 
clippings, and when we had selected a comparative few, we found that we 
had twice as much material as Progress space would allow. We then re- 
stricted ourselves to one editorial utterance from each of the States repre- 
sented by the clippings, with the exception of Miss Anthony’s home State, 
New York. Still the mass of material was so great that we were obliged to 
cut all of the best editorials, in many instances using but one or two sen- 
tences. We then decided to add a supplement; but-evep so, a mere fraction 
of the best material can be used. The copy 1s now in the hands of the 
printer, and the paper will be ready for mailing by the time this item 
appears in print. Those who desire extra copies should order immediately. 
The March issue of Progress has been exhausted. The excellent material 
prepared by Minnie J. Reynolds for April Progress, before the passing away 
of our leader, will be used in a later number. 





Four new Political Equality Leaflets will soon be ready for distribution. 
These leaflets are edited by Miss Blackwell. Send 10 cents to Headquarters 
for a sample set, or 15 cents for 100 of any one issue, or for 100 assorted. 
Remember to send to Warren, O., for these, not to Massachusetts Head- 
quarters, 





The officers of the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Club of Pittsburg are: 
President, Mrs. J. Ludwig Koethen, Jr.; first vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
F. Scott; second vice-president, Miss Sarah Sweeney; treasurer, Mrs. W. H. 
Bole; recording secretary, Mrs. James C. Dick; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
H. L. Butler. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Cait sails May 23 on the Holland American line, 
and expects to reach Copenhagen June 5. She will be accompanied by Miss 
Mary G. Hay. Mrs. Catt will go to lowa to pay a brief visit to her mother 


before sailing, and we hope will stop at Headquarters en route. 





Mrs. Amanda J. Marble of Nebraska writes: “I um asking every organi- 
zation that I hear of in the State to adopt a resolution endorsing woman 
suffrage. In a Missionary District Convention to be held next week, Mrs. 
Lydia K. Andrews will speak on “Will Woman Suffrage Be of Benefit to 
the Missionary Cause?” We shall have headquarters at the Auburn Chau- 
taugua Assembly, and Rev. Mary G. Andrews, president of the Omaha 
Woman’s Club, will probably be the speaker. We are to have the one 
o’clock hour each day at the Lincoln Assembly, and a request comes from 
Salem to be with them again this year. Hastings wants us to provide that 
Assembly with a good speaker.” No more valuable work is done by any 
State than this of the Nebraska W. S. A.. among the summer assemblies. 
The Nebraska Chautauquas certainly appreciate the value of the woman 
suffrage lectures, or they would not make places on their programs for 
them year after year. 





The Illino!s E. S. A. has offered a prize of $50 in an inter-collegiate contest 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage. 





A magnificent photograph of William Lloyd Garrison has just been re- 
ceived at headquarters. When this is framed it will be given a place of 
honor on our walls. 


The Kenesaw (Neb.) Club held a memorial meeting for Miss Anthony. The 
church was crowded, and Rev. Mr. Warner delivered a splendid address. 
After the exercises, a large picture of Miss Anthony was presented to the 
high school. 





Of a meeting recently addressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw at Salem, Ore., 
one of our correspondents writes: “We had a magnificent meeting in the 
Methodist Church, which seats 1500 people, and it was packed, with the 
aisles so full of chairs that one could scarcely pass, and a lot of people 
standing in the ante-room. Of course, Miss Shaw pleased them, and they 
are clamoring for her to come back. At Oregon City the date of Miss Shaw’s 
meeting is the same as that for the Republican candidate for Congress, Mr. 
Walter L. Tooze. When he learned this, he said he did not wish to inter- 
fere with Miss Shaw, but, as his people had engaged the hall, hired singers 
from Portland, ete., he would suggest that he be permitted to pay all the 
expenses of the meeting, and give Miss Shaw half of the time.” If this 
is not a “straw,” what is it? We learn that the Conference, mentioned last 
week, was a great success. Miss Gordon says: “My work is humming.” 
Miss Gregg writes: “Our best-known antagonist has conceded that we shall 
win by a large majority.” Our president is so beset with duties crowding 
upon her from all sides that she has little time to write, and it is imperative 
that she save every possible bit of strength for the work in hand. She says: 
“Miss Clay is standing by me like a brick,’ and we at Headquarters, who 
had Miss Clay’s splendid help for several months, know just what that 
means. Miss Lucy Anthény has gone to Oregon, and will be of great assist- 
ance to Miss Shaw. Miss Shaw and Miss Gordon both write appreciatively 
of the interest and helpfulness of the Oregon people. Miss Chase’s letters 
continue to be most optimistic and cheery. 





From this day forth, all of our efforts as suffrage workers should be de- 
It will require our combined efforts and all 


| the money we can possibly raise to carry the State. Nothing should be per- 


mitted to interfere with this work. Were Miss‘Anthony able to speak to 
us, she would admonish us to do this one thing. She would say that the 
memorial meetings, the projects for monuments, and all of these other things 
should wait until after the Oregon election in June. Let us prove our real 
worthiness to have been associated with her by making Oregon the fifth 
free State. 


YUM 








